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“ First Steps in Indian History ” is meant for students 
in the lower classes, and the aim of the author is to give a 
brief coimected account of the leading events of Indian 
history, from the earliest times to our own day. 

In the arrangement of his work he has kept in view 
the History Syllabus drawn up by the School Leaving 
Certificate Board for students of the Matriculation 
class. The book is thus designed to provide students 
at the outset with a sound basis of historical knowledge 
in readiness for the more detailed and comprehensive 
information which they are to acquire later in their 
career, 

Such an introductory study must needs be incomplete 
by the very nature of its purpose. The policy of the 
author has, therefore, been to eliminate historical details 
of secondary importance in favour of great decisive 
events that may be looked upon as turning-points in 
Indian history. 

For the same reason the questions that follow at the 
end of each chapter have not been multiplied, but have 
been reduced to the smallest possible number; for it 
is better for the young student to grasp a few facts 
thoroughly than to bolt an indigestible mass of mis¬ 
cellaneous information. 
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In view of the fact that those for whom this hook has 
been written are still in the first stage of intellectual 
training, it has been thought useful to add to each 
question an outline of the answer. The teacher will 
find it a profitable exercise if he takes the trouble to 
work out a few of these outlines on the blackboard, so 
as to train his pupils from the very beginning in the 
correct way of answering questions. 

J. II, GENSE, S.J. 

St. Xavier’s High School, 

Bombay 
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CHAPTER I 


Introductory 

No. 1. A Map of India 

Before beginning the study of Indian history we must 
know something about the geography of India. It is 
not, however, sufficient to look at 'a map of India; we 
must try to make one for ourselves. This is not difficult 
if we proceed in the following way. 

About two inches from the left-hand side of a page in 
your copybook draw down the page a straight line AB, 
6 inches long. Divide this line into two equal parts at 
C, and divide the upper half into four parts (at a , b, c) 
and the lower half into two parts (at d). 

At the point 0 draw a line DP at right angles to 
AB, so that DO is equal to If inches, and CP equal to 
3 inches. Divide DC into two equal parts at E. Mark 
ofE distances equal to EC from both ends of the line CP 
(ate and/). 

Determine the position of K and L by drawing per¬ 
pendiculars from d and e, and from D and a, 

Prom A and B draw AN and BM passing through P, 
and each 5f inches long. 

Now start drawing the outline of the map, beginning 
at E, working round from left to right, till you reach the 
k i b 
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point L. (Note that U and P are above e, that U is in a 
line with c, and that AP is equal to AO.) 



Next begin again at Ej and draw the loop ED. Then 
draw the island of Cutcli, and continue the outline of 
the map till you reach L. 
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The lower triangle is the Deccan Plateau. Its base 
is formed by the Vindhya Range; its two sides are 
bounded by the Western and Eastern Ghats.. 

The triangle added to the Deccan Plateau is the table¬ 
land of Central India. Its north-western side is formed 
by the Aravalli Mountains; its northern side by the 
edge of the plain of the Ganges. 

To the west of the Aravalli Mountains stretches the 
plain of the Indus; and to the north of the tableland of 
Central India lies the plain of the Ganges. 

The Vindhya Range is very importantit divides 
India into two parts. The northern part comprises the 
Punjab (between the Indus and the Jumna), Hindustan 
proper (between Delhi and Benares), and the Eastern 
Subah (Bihar, Orissa, and Bengal). 

In the north, India is protected by great mountain 
ranges—the Hindu Kush, the Karakoram Mountains, 
and the Himalayas; but certain places, called passes, 
are not very high, and through these passes India was 
invaded from the north. One of the most important 
passes is the Khyber Pass. 

No, 2. History and the Sources oe History 

I. History— History is a narration of past events. 
Among these events there are some that happened so 
long ago that we do not know the exact date of their 
occurrence, but there are many others of which the date 
is absolutely certain. History is therefore divided into 
two parts or periods: {aj the pre-historic period or the 
period of unknown or doubtful dates, (b) the actual 
period or the period of known and certain dates, 

In Indian history the pre-historic period extends 
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from the earliest times to the year 326 B.c., when Alex¬ 
ander the Great invaded India. This is the earliest 
date that is absolutely certain. Actual history therefore 
starts with Alexander’s invasion of India, and extends 
to our own days. 

II. The Sources of History—(1) Books —It was 
only towards 700 b.c. that the art of writing came into 
use in India. Before that time important events were 
simply handed down from father to son by word of 
mouth. - After 700 B.c. boohs began to be written. 

Among these boohs the most important as regards 
Indian history are the Vedas, or Boohs of Wisdom; for 
Veda means wisdom. 

The religious instruction contained in the Vedas was 
already old and well hnown long before the Vedas them¬ 
selves were written. For many centuries it had been 
preserved in the memories of men. For example, the 
Brahmans prided themselves on their hnowledge of the 
Vedas, and before the caste system had come into 
existence, the father in every family taught the Vedas 
to his children. 

In this way the religious teaching of the Vedas was 
preserved and transmitted from father to son, till at last 
it was committed to writing towards the year 700 B.c. 

There are four Vedas. The Rig Veda is a collection 
of hymns composed by different authors during the 
Vedic period (2000-1400 b.o,) ; the Sama Veda con¬ 
tains hymns used in the performance of the Soma 
sacrifice; the Yajur Veda contains a detailed account 
of all the sacrificial rites; and the Atharva Veda con¬ 
sists of charms, and prayers meant to bring down either 
blessings upon a man and his 'friends, or curses uppn his 
enemies. 


Other important books are the Brahmanas, the 
Upanishads, the Sutras, the Puranas, the Laws of Manu, 
the Mahabharata, and the Ramayana. 

The first three are studies on the Vedas. The Pura¬ 
nas, which are eighteen in number, were meant for the 
instruction of the ordinary people and are still used for 
that purpose. The Laws of Mann are a collection of 
customs and laws which the Brahman student had to 
know by heart. All these are sacred books. 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana are long poems 
about great heroes. Such poems are called epics. The 
first tells us of the struggle for the first place among 
many rival tribes that lived in ancient times; the second 
narrates the exploits of King Rama. 

Finally there are a number of Chinese books written 
by the Buddhist pilgrims who came all the way from 
China to visit India, which was in those days the Holy 
Land of Buddhism. 

All these books contain useful information about the 
early inhabitants of India, their religion, their occupation, 
their customs, their laws, and their history. 

(2) Inscriptions— Books are not the only source of 
historical information; there are also inscriptions; by 
which we mean any words written on coins, copper plates, 
and monuments. Each inscription by itself may not 
tell us much, but when there are many inscriptions 
they often supply valuable information. 

Summary 

(1) History is a narration of past events. 

[a) The pre-historic period is the period of unknown 
and uncertain dates (to 326 b.o,). 
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(b) The actual period is the period of known and 
certain dates (from 326 B.ci, to our own days). 
(2) Sources of History: 

(a) Sacred Books: the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the 

Upanishads, the Sutras, the Puranas, and the 
Laws of Manu. 

(b) Profane Books: the Mahabharata and the 

Ramayana. 

(c) The books written by the Chinese pilgrims. 

(d) Inscriptions on coins, copper plates, and monu¬ 

ments. 

Question 

What do you know about the Vedas ? 

(Meaning of the word, when first written ? How preserved and 
transmitted before they were written 1 How many Vedas ?) 


CHAPTER II 


The Pre-Historic Period 

Ho. 1. The Eirst Part of the Pre-I-Iistoric 
Period 

Aborigines and Immigrants 
(To6Q0b,o.) 

(1) The Dasyus .—The Dasyus occupied the northern 
part of India. They are the earliest known inhabitants 
of India, and are therefore called aborigines (from the 
Latin ab origins, meaning ‘ from the beginning ’). They 
were small men, dark in colour, and worshipped trees and 
serpents, But they were not utter barbarians, for they 
possessed treasures of gold and jewels, erected strong¬ 
holds, and built towns. In course of time the Dasyus 
ceased to exist, but various wild tribes living in the 
northern mountain ranges are believed to be their 
descendants. 

(2) The Dmmdms.—lliQ Dravidians occupied the 
south of India. It is not known with certainty whether 
they are aborigines or immigrants, ie. people who came 
into India from other countries. They were more 
civilised than the Dasyus, dwelt in cities, and carried on 
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trade in gold, pearls, pepper, spices, and cotton goods. 
The Dravidians never ceased to exist, and even nowadays 
many of the inhabitants of Southern India belong to the 
Dravidian family. 

(3) The Arijcms.—'Nui Aryans were not aborigines, 
but immigrants, who made their way into India from the 
north, They were fair, tall, and well-built men, greatly 
superior to the Dasyus. When they entered India, 
they wore farmers rather than warriors; but, as they 
met with fierce opposition from the Dasyus, they had 
to play the part of' fighting men, and became great 
warriors. 

At first they occupied the Land of the Five Rivers, 
or the Punjab; but, as they increased in number, they 
travelled eastwards, and settled in the basins of tlio 
Jumna and the Ganges, or Hindustan proper. Their 
conquests were limited to Northern India, and their 
armies did not attempt to cross the Vindhya Range, 

They worshipped nature: Dyu, the sky that shines; 
Indra, the sky that rains ; and Vanina, the mighty 
sky; they also addressed their prayers to the rivers, the 
mountains, the winds, and the stars, Other import¬ 
ant deities were Agni, the fire, and Soma, which was an 
intoxicating drink, but which afterwards became identi¬ 
fied with the moon. But they had neither temples nor 
idols, nor were the customs of child marriage, sati, or 
enforced widowhood practised by them, 

As the Aryans became more, numerous, they divided 
into various groups, and formed separate kingdoms, 
These kingdoms fought with one another for the first 
place, and thus brought about the destruction of the 
great Aryan family, Towards BCD b.g, the Aryans 
ceased to exist as a separate nationality. 
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Summary 

(1) Aborigines is the name given to the earliest 
known inhabitants of a country, not coining from an¬ 
other country., 

(a) The Dasyus occupied Northern India. 

[b) The Dravidians (perhaps) occupied Southern 

India. 

(2) Immigrants: people who come into a country 
from outside and make it their home (the Aryans). 

Questions 

(1) Distinguish between aborigines and immigrants, and give 

examples. 

(2) What do you know about the Aryans ? 

(Whence did they come ? What wore they like ? What 
was their occupation ? Which parts of India did 
they occupy ? What was their religion ? What 
became of them ?) , 


No, 2, Tiie Second Part of the Pre-IIistoric 
Period 

Dynasties, Great Men, Invaders 
(000-32(1 B.c.) 

I. Dynasties, Among the various kingdoms 
founded by the Aryans, one of the most powerful was 
Magadha, ruled over by the Saisunagas and the Nandas, 
(1) The Saisumgas ; The Saisunagas are perhaps the 
earliest known Royal House that reigned in Hindustan. 

P 
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Ten Saisunaga rulers sat on the throne of Magadha, 
and of these Bimbisara and Ajatasatru were the most 
important. Bimbisara built New Rajagriha, the modem 
Rajgir; and Ajatasatru built the fortress of Pataliputra, 
the modern Patna, which was destined to become in 
course of time the capital not only of Magadha, but also 
of India. 

(2) The Nandas — The Saisunagas were deprived of 
their royal power by the Nandas. Much' has been 
written about the Nandas and their exploits, but all 
these writings are so extraordinary as to be almost in¬ 
credible. All that we know with certainty about the 
Nandas is that the last member of their Royal House 
was dethroned by Chandragupt-a Maurya. 

II. Great Men.— The names of two great men who 
lived about this time have come down to us. Both of 
them were religious leaders: the one was Gautama 
Buddha, the other Vardhamana Mahavira. 

(1) Oauiama Buddha (between 500 and 400 B.c.).— 
Gautama was the son of a petty raja in Nepal. He 
gave up the ease and luxury of his father’s court, bade 
farewell to his wife and his infant son, and retired into 
solitude to seek enlightenment, He found enlighten¬ 
ment, and was therefore called Buddha, which means 
the Enlightened. He then set out to preach'Buddh¬ 
ism, or the doctrine of enlightenment, and made many 
disciples. • 

Buddha’s religion was an attempt to escape from the 
clutches of Karma. Those who believe in Karma hold 
that man’s present life is a reward of the good actions or 
a punishment of the evil deeds of a previous life. Man 
is thus doomed to pass through life after life without 
hope of escape. This teaching is, however, rejected by 
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many, who do not admit that their life can be either a 
reward or a punishment for a previous life, because they 
know absolutely nothing about having ever lived a 
previous life. 

Gautama believed in Karma, and he taught men to 
lead unselfish lives by doing good to others. If they 
did so, they would escape from rebirth and reap the 
reward of unselfishness, the bliss of Nirvana. 

This teaching was eagerly accepted by many, and 
from 500 b.c. to a.d, 1200, Buddhism had many followers 
in India. At the same time it spread far into Eastern 
Asia, into Tibet and China, and between a.d. 400 and 
700 numerous Chinese pilgrims came all the way from 
China to visit India, the Holy Land of Buddhism. More¬ 
over, when Buddhism almost ceased to be practised in 
India, towards a.d. 1200, it continued to flourish in 
China, where it has many followers to this day. 

(2) Vardhamana Mahavira— He lived at the same 
time as Gautama Buddha, and,like Buddha, was anxious 
to seek deliverance from Karma. He preached the con¬ 
stant practice of self-discipline, and his followers were 
called Jains, the conquerors of self, and were the first 
. to practise Jainism. The Jains believe that there is no 
distinct Supreme Being, and that every man, after he has 
gone through a process of purification by means of self- 
discipline, becomes a part of the Divinity. 

A special characteristic of the Jains is their great 
reverence for every form of life, for they believe that it is 
a sin against the divinity that dwells unseen in every 
man to destroy animal, insect, and even plant life. 

Jainism has always had a good many followers, but 
owing to its severity it has never become a popular 
religion. 
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III, Invaders.—T/ ie Persian Invasion: The Persians • 
were the first foreigners to invade India. During the 
reign of Cyrus the Great (558-530 b.c.), the founder 
of the Persian Empire, the Persian armies were active 
in the territories which are now known as Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan. Darius, another great Persian ruler 
(522-486 b,o.), ventured further eastwards, and occupied | 
the right bank of the Indus. During his reign all the 
Indian territory west of the Indus became a satrapy or 
Persian province. But Xerxes, the successor of Darius, 
was defeated by the Greeks, and the result was that the 
satrapy was little by little abandoned by the Persians. 

. . Summary 

(1) Kings: TheSaisunagas. TheNandas. 

(2) Great Men; Gautama Buddha, the founder of 1 5 
Buddhism. Vardhamana Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism. Escape from rebirth: by unselfish devotion 
to others; by self-discipline, developing the divinity in 
man. 

(3) Invaders: The Persians invaded India, but after 
their defeat by the Greeks their influence died out. 

Questions , 

(1) ; Write a short note on Buddhism, 

(By whom was it founded ? For what purpose ? What 
was its teaohing ? What was its success ?) 

(2) Write a short note on Jainism. 

(By whom was it founded ? For what purpose? What 
was its. teaching. ? What was its success ?) 


CHAPTER III 

The Beginning of Actual History 

Alexander’s Invasion 
(326 b.c.) 

The country now known as Greece was formerly made 
up of a number of small states. Macedon (Macedonia) 
was for along time the least important among them, but 
during the reign of King Philip it became the leading 
state of Greece. Alexander the Great was King Philip’s 
son. 

As soon as Alexander had become King of Macedon, 
he proved himself one of the greatest generals in , the 
history of the world. He declared war against Darius, 
the King of Persia, and conquered the whole of his 
empire, from the western coast of Asia Minor to the 
eastern frontiers of modem Afghanistan. In 326 b.c. 
he marched through the Khyber Pass on his way to the 
Indus. 

The kingdom of King Ambhi of Taxila lay on the 
' left bank of the Indus, so that this ruler could easily 
have prevented the Greek invaders from crossing the 
great river. Instead 1 of opposing them, he made friends 
with them in order to win their help against King Poros, 
whose kingdom was next to his own, 
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After crossing the Indus, Alexander marched east¬ 
ward till he reached the Hydaspes (the Jhelum). On ; 

the other side of the Hydaspes stood King Poros with 
an army of 50,000 men, ready to prevent the Greeks 
from advancing further. . 



Alexander the Great 


Alexander profited by a dark, rainy night to elude 
the watchfulness of the guards, and with 12,000 men 
landed on the opposite shore before King Poros was 
aware of it. Then a- great battle was fought; and, 
though his soldiers were but one against four, Alexander’s 
great military skill enabled him to defeat King. Poros. 
The latter was taken prisoner, but was treated by Alex- 
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ander with the respect due to a brave though beaten 
enemy. • 

Afterwards Alexander continued his eastward march 
till he finally reached the river Bias. He himself would 
have proceeded further still, but his soldiers were deter¬ 
mined to return to their far-off western homes. 

Accordingly Alexander had to retrace his steps. He 
marched .back all the way to the Jhelum, and on reaching 
it made up his mind to sail down the Jhelum and the 
Indus. 

He commandeered every possible sailing-vessel , be¬ 
longing to the people of the country, and also built a 
number of new ships. In this improvised fleet of 2000 
vessels a part of his army sailed down the river, whilst 
the remainder marched along the bank and accompanied 
the fleet. 

Alexander eventually reached the coast of the Arabian 
Sea, whence his army returned to Susa, in Persia; partly 
by land and partly by sea. 

The time spent by Alexander in India proper, from 
his passage of the Indus to his departure for Persia, was 
about nineteen months. His invasion did not bring 
about any changes. Alexander came, passed through 
India, and was forgotten. 

Summary 

Alexander, King of Macedon in Greece, defeated the 
Persians and invaded India. He crossed the Indus 
unopposed, defeated King Poros at the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum), and advanced as far as the river Bias, His 
soldiers refused to go any further, and his army returned 
to Persia by river, land, and sea. 
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Question 

Briefly describe Alexander’s conquests. 

(How much of tho Persian Empire did he conquer ? How did 
lie' cross tho Indus and the ItyduspoB ! What happened 
on the banks of tho Bias ? How did he return to Persia ? 
Did his conquests have any lasting effects on India ?) 


i 



CHAPTER IY 

Hindu Rule 

No. 1. The Mauryas 
(320-184 b.o.) 

(1) ChanUracjwpta (320-297 b.c.).— We have seen that 
the last’ Nanda ruler of Magadha was deposed by 
Ghandragupta Maurya, the founder of the Maurya 
Dynasty.; The new king was a mighty warrior, for he 
extended the frontiers of his kingdom from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea, and from the Hindu Kush to 
the Narbada. 

He was also an able ruler. He was always ready to 
help the farmers, who were exempted from military 
service, and for whose benefit an Irrigation Department 
was established. He likewise built many roads. The 
result was that the country prospered, and trade and 
commerce flourished. 

The best proof of the country’s prosperity was its 
wonderful capital, Pataliputra. The city was twenty- 
five miles in circuit, and was surrounded by a deep 
moat and a massive wall, The wall was defended by 
570 towers and had sixty-four gates. 

(2) Bimbisam (297-273 b.c.) walked in his father’s 
17 D 
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footsteps. He conquered the' Deccan as far down as 
Madras. 

(3) Anoka (273-232 b.c.).— The greatest Maurya ruler 
was Asoka, the Royal Monk. He ascended the th rone in 

in D Tn 

250 B.C. 


Pataliputra 


Indraprastlua 

Mathura 


,a/ Prayaca 
oSanclii 



273 b.c., and was at first chiefly occupied in waging war, 
for he conquered the whole kingdom of Kalinga, situated 
between the Godavari and the Mahanadi along the 
eastern coast of India, 

But this conquest, instead of making Asoka glad, 


filled him with sorrow, because his victory was the cause 
of great suffering to the people of Kalinga. 100,000 of 
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Asoka Piuar, Lahriva Nanimnqarh 

its fighting men had been slain, and the number of 
prisoners amounted to 150,000. 
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Sick at heart, Asoka determined to wage war no more. 

He greatly admired Buddhism, and, at least for a time, 
put on the yellow robe, and appeared in public in the 
dress of a Buddhist monk. j 

He then made up his mind to spread the teachings of j 
Buddhism through the length and breadth of his kingdom. j 

With this intention he published the Law of Piety. % 

This law was meant for all his subjects, rich and poor, 
young and old, State officials and ordinary people. It j 

taught children to he obedient to their parents, friends 
to be true and loyal, rich men to treat their slaves and 
servants kindly, and officials not to oppress the people. j 
It laid stress on the sanctity of animal life and the 
virtues of self-control and unselfish devotion. In a word, . I 
the Law of Piety was a summary of the Buddhist creed. ■! 

In order that this Law of Piety might become known i 

to all his subjects, Asoka caused it to be published in 'f 

a number of edicts, or written commands. These edicts 
were not written on paper, but were carved on stone 
pillars and on rocks. Moreover, they were written in 
the common language of the people, so that all might 
easily be able to read and understand them. Finally, 
they were placed near famous shrines, where thousands 
of pilgrims used to gather. More than thirty of those 
edicts, carved on stone pillars or on rocks, are still 
extant; but there must have been many more. 

Asoka’s efforts to spread Buddhism were crowned 
with success. Before he died, Buddhism had become the I 

t J y;j 

national religion of Magadha. 

(4) Asoka’s Successors (232-184 B.C.).— Asoka’s sue- I 
cessors were neither great warriors nor skilled rulers, and 
less than fifty years after Asoka’s death the Maurya 
Dynasty came to an inglorious end. ' ' j 


Southern India: Among the southern states that 
formed a part of the Maurya Empire, the kingdom of 
Andhra was the most important. But even before the 
Maurya Empire ceased to exist, the Andhras gained 
their independence. Afterwards they became a powerful 
nation, and even ruled in Magadha. The Andhra 
Dynasty lasted from 320 b.c. to a.d. 225. 

Summary 

(1) Chandragupta extended his kingdom from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, from the Hindu 
Kush to the Narbada. The country prospered under 
his wise administration, ancl his capital, Pataliputra, was 
a wonderful city. 

(2) Bimbisara was a warlike king, 

(3) Asoka, at first a warrior, adopted the principles 
of Buddhism and taught them to his people in the form 
of the Law of Piety by means of edicts carved on stone 
pillars and rocks. Buddhism became the national 
religion of Magadha. 

Questions 

(1) Write a note on Pataliputra. 

(By whom founded ? (see page 17). What was its state 
under Chandragupta Maurya ?) 

(2) Why was Asoka called the Royal Monk ? 

(How did he become a monk ? What did he do to spread 
Buddhism ? What was the Law of Piety ? How 
was it made known to tho people, and with what 
success ?) 

(3) Write a note on Asoka’s Edicts. 

(What are edicts ?.. What did Asoka’s Edicts contain ? 
On what were they written? How many were there?) 
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No. 2. The Guptas 
(320-600) 

After the downfall of the Maurya Dynasty the king- - j 

dom of Magadha was broken up into a number of states, J 

too small to be important. It was only after five hun¬ 
dred and six years had elapsed (184 b.c.-a.d. 320), that 
a great and powerful kingdom was once more established 
by Chandragupta, the founder of the Gupta Dynasty. 

(1) Chandragwpla l (320-320).—Though his reign 
lasted but six short years, he had made Magadha 
the leading state in India before his death, and was 
acknowledged all over Hindustan as “ the Sovereign of 

1 Maharajas.” 

(2) ^M%«pto(326-375).~-IIis long reign of nearly , 
fifty years was a series of great military triumphs, for 
Samudragupta was, above all, a soldier. He extended 

the frontiers of the Gupta Empire from the Brahmaputra 
to the Jumna and the Chambal, and from the mountains 
of Nepal to the Narbada. His greatest military achieve¬ 
ment was his famous campaign in the Deccan, when ho 
■ led his conquering armies from Pataliputra to the Nilgiri 
Hills and back, defeating all who ventured to oppose him. 

This fierce fighting man was also* an artist, skilled in 
music, song, and poetry, and gloried in the title of “ the 
Prince of Poets.” J. j 

(3) Chndmgufta 11 (375413) was the greatest of 

the Gupta rulers, and assumed the name of Vikrama- . I 
ditya, the Sun of Power. As a warrior he won fame both j 
in Bengal and in modern Sind, for an inscription on 
the famous Iron Pillar at Delhi tells us: “ In Bengal, | 

Chandragupta defeated the enemies that opposed him, 1 


and he also crossed the seven mouths of the Indus, and 
vanquished the Valhlika nation.” 

But he is, above all, famous for the wisdom with 
which he ruled over his subjects. During his reign the 
country enjoyed such peace and prosperity that it has 
been said that no oriental ruler ever governed India 
better than Vikramaditya. The farmers had not to pay 
■ heavy taxes, the suffering were looked after in free hos¬ 
pitals, travellers found shelter during the night in rest- 
houses built along the roads, and there were no brigands 
in the land. 

Vikramaditya, like his predecessor, was also a patron 
of learning and of the fine arts. He encouraged his 
subjects to study the sciences of mathematics and 
astronomy, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
and poetry. His court became the meeting-place of 
learned men. The Nine Gems of Sanskrit Literature, 
among whom Kalidas holds pride of place, are believed 
to have lived at the court of Vikramaditya. 

Finally, it was during Vikramaditya’s reign that the 
Sanskrit language reached a state of great perfection, so 
that it may well he looked upon as the most glorious 
monument of the Gupta Age, which has rightly been 
termed a Golden Age. 

(4) Successors of Vikramaditya: For the next sixty- 
seven years (413480) the Gupta Empire continued to be 
wisely administered; but after the year 480 the empire 
gradually fell to pieces, and finally ceased to exist (600). 

Summary ,, , 

(1) Chandragupta was acknowledged in Hindustan as 
the Sovereign of Maharajas. 
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(2) .Samudragupta extended bis kingdom from the 
Brahmaputra to the Jumna and the Cbambal, from the 
mountains of Nepal to the Narbada, and made, a famous 
campaign in the Deccan. He was also given the title of 
“ Prince of Poets.” 

(3) Chandragupta II. (Vikramaditya) fought success¬ 
fully in Sind and in Bengal. No oriental ruler has ever 
governed India better; he protected the farmers, and 
built hospitals, roads, and rest-houses for travellers. 

lie was a patron of learning, and encouraged the 
study of science and of the fine arts. The'lJme Gems 
of Sanskrit Literature lived at his court. The Sanskrit 
language is the most glorious monument of the Golden 
Age of the Guptas. 

Question 

Show that Vikramaditya was a great ruler. 

(How did ho govern the country 1 How did he treat students 
and poets and artists ? Tlio Nine Gems, the Sanskrit 
language.) 


CHAPTER V 


Muhammadan Rule 

No. 1. The Early. Muhammadan Period 
I. Muhammad 

Shortly after the Gupta Empire had ceased to exist, a 
religious leader, destined to have countless adherents, 
began to preach a new doctrine in Arabia. This religious 
leader was Muhammad, who was bom in Mecca in the 
year 570. 

His first attempts at gaining followers were not suc¬ 
cessful, and in the year 622 he had to flee from Mecca. 
The year 622 became known as the year of Hejira, or the 
' Flight, and counts as the first year of the Muhammadan 
era. The year 1928 is thus the Muhammadan year 
1306 (1928-622). 

Muhammad fled to Medina, where his teaching was 
eagerly received, and when he died, in the year 633, 
he had more than 40,000 disciples who professed the 
religion of Islam. 

The followers of Islam were destined to play an im¬ 
portant part in the history of India, for they invaded the 
country and established Muhammadan rule. 
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II. The Conquest of India an Easy Task 

(1) Lack of Union —The Muhammadan conquest of 
India was a comparatively easy task. After the downfall 
of the Gupta Empire a number of small states were rapidly 
established. They were not on friendly terms with one 
another; on the contrary, they fought bitterly among 
themselves. There was therefore not a single powerful 
kingdom to oppose the Muhammadan invaders, nor was 
there a strong federation of states to defend Hindustan. 

(2) The Rajputs.—The Rajputs were practically the 
only opponents of the Muhammadans. Hence the period 
extending from 700 to 1100 is sometimes called the 
Rajput Period. 

These Rajputs were no doubt magnificent soldiers, 
but they were not very numerous. Though they were 
Hindus/there was a remarkable difference between them 
and the rest of the Hindu community. They were not 
peaceful farmers, but fiery warriors. They thus formed 
a class apart and by. themselves, and they could not 
count on the whole-hearted support of their Hindu 
countrymen. Furthermore, they were continually fight¬ 
ing among themselves. 

The resplt was that the Rajputs tried in vain to pre¬ 
vent the Muhammadans from conquering India. They 
were defeated and routed on the battlefield of Tarain, a 
place situated 30 miles from Panipat-hence the battle 
of Tarain is sometimes called the first battle of Panipat 
(H91). ' 

III. Muhammadan Conquest 

(!) Mahmud of Ghazni (997-1030),—Ghazni, a town 
situated 70 miles south-west of Kabul, was the capital 


of the Royal House of Ghazni. The most famous Ghazni 
, ruler was Mahmud. He first invaded India in the year 

■i 1001, and so successful was his first venture that ho 

t repeated it time after time. Before he died he had 
invaded India no less than twelve times. 

4 . He did not intend to found a lasting Muhammadan 

kingdom in India; he merely came to plunder and to 
rob; and he carried away with him an incredible amount 
of wealth. Among the places 
he plundered may be men¬ 
tioned Nagarkot, Batinda, 

Delhi, Kanauj, and Somnath. 

His repeated invasions of 
India won for him the name 
of Mahmud the Raider, and, 

■p though he did not found a 

Muhammadan kingdom in 
; Hindustan, his successive raids 

may be rightly described as 
the preparation for the Mu¬ 
hammadan conquest. muiummad of cihor 1 

| (2) Muhammad of Ghor 

(1186-1206).—The Ghaznis were deprived of their 
power by the Princes of Ghor, and Muhammad, a Prince 
of Ghor, became the real founder of Muhammadan 
’ power in India. The rulers of Ghazni had never 

thought of settling in India, but Muhammad of Ghor 
established a Muhammadan empire which extended 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. 

His attempts were crowned with success, for he 
completely overcame the Rajput resistance on the famous 

battlefield of Tarain (1191). As a result of this victory 
the Rajput kingdoms of Ajmer, Delhi, and Kanauj 
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became a part of the new Muhammadan empire. The 
losses sustained by the Rajputs were so great that they 
could not be made good, and many Rajputs sought 
refuge in the great desert east of the Indus, where they 
founded military states, which bear their race-name, 
Rajputana, to this day. 

IV. Ollier Muhammadan Royal Houses 
(1200-1526) 

(1) The Slave Dynasty (1206-1288).—Muhammad of 
Ghor had no sons to succeed him, and his place was taken 
by one of his favourite slaves, Kutb-ud-din. Eleven 
members of the Slave Dynasty ruled at Delhi from 1206 
to 1288. 

Among the Slave Kings there were four who proved 
themselves, if not capable, at least earnest rulers: 
Iltutmish, Sultana Rezia, Nasir-ud-din, and Balban. 
The accession to the throne of Sultana Rezia was an 
event unheard of in the annals of Muhammadan history; 
for never before had a woman been raised to the throne. 

Six other Slave Kings were pleasure-loving, selfish, 
and cruel men, whose short lives were to a large extent 
spent in gambling, drinking, and other evil pastimes. 

. The last descendant of the Slave Dynasty was mur¬ 
dered in his infancy. 

(2) The Khilji Dynasty (1290-1321).—The Slave Kings 
were followed by the Khiljis. Their reign was short, 
but it was made eventful by the military exploits of 
Ala-ud-din the Iron-willed. 

Ala-ud-din succeeded in making the conquest of the 
whole of Gujarat. He also drove back the Moghuls, 
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who were already making repeated attempts to invade 
India. Finally he determined to put down the Rajputs, 
who were gradually recovering from the defeat they had 
suffered at Tarain. Entering Rajputana at the head of 
a numerous host, he captured the fortress of Ranthambor, 
and laid siege to the famous stronghold of Cliitor. 

At first his efforts did not meet with success. Ala-ud- 
din had to acknowledge defeat and to withdraw his 
besieging army from the grim 
fortress-rock. But the memory 
of his defeat, far from dis¬ 
couraging him, urged him on 
to fresh attempts. In 1303 
he once more laid siege to 
Chitor, and this time the city 
was doomed to fall into Mu¬ 
hammadan hands. The Rajputs 
fought with the bravery of 
despair, and when they could 
no longer ward off defeat, the 
women sacrificed themselves on 
the funeral pyre, and the men ala-ud-din 
put on the saffron robe, a sign 
that they meant to die fighting on the battlefield. They 
fought as only Rajputs could fight, but they were 
defeated. Ala-ud-din was victorious; but, when he 
entered Chitor to seize the spoils, he found but an empty, 
silent city. 

(3) The Tughlak (1321-1414).—During the reign of 
the Tughlaks the Sultanate of Delhi was in a state of 
great distress. The misery into which the country was 
plunged was caused partly by misrule at home and partly 
by hostile attacks from without. 
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(a) Misrule at home: Muhammad-bin-Tughlak was 
chiefly responsible for the ruin of the kingdom. 

This ruler was a most extraordinary man; he was an 
author, a philosopher, a mathematician, a physician, a 
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royal nurse, and a devout Muhammadan. He estab¬ 
lished hospitals and almshouses for the poor, and organ¬ 
ised an efficient postal system throughout the country. 

But in other respects he was incredibly cruel and 
foolish. He shed blood like water, and on more than one 
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occasion, when he went out hunting, he suddenly made 
up his mind to kill men instead of animals. He also 
forced all the inhabitants of Delhi to leave their city and 
to make a forty days’ journey to Daulatabad. Next he 
sent an army of 100,000 men to conquer China, and, 
when the expedition failed, he put to the sword the few 
survivors who brought back the sad news of the disaster 
that had befallen their fellow-soldiers, 

Muhammad’s cruel rule ended in widespread distress 
and discontent, Such was the misery of the people 
that his successor, Feroz Shah, found himself confronted 
with an impossible task. Feroz Shah made earnest and 
honest efforts to -restore order in the kingdom, but all 
his efforts ended in failure. The difficulties he had to 
face, his lack of military skill, and his religious opposi¬ 
tion to the Hindus, were the chief causes of his want of 
success. (1351-1388.) 

(b) Hostile attacks from without: Another cause of 
the downfall of the Sultanate of Delhi was Timur’s 
invasion (1388-1389). Timur, who ruled in Samarkand, 
has been surnamed the Lame Firebrand of the World. 
He profited by the state of confusion prevailing in the 
Tughlak Empire, crossed the Indus, and invaded 
Hindustan. He was a man of amazing energy and 
unbridled ferocity. Everywhere cities were destroyed, 
fields trampled under foot, and men and women put 
to death. For five days Delhi was plundered, while its 
inhabitants were mercilessly slain. 

His raid lasted no more than a year, hut, when he 
returned to Samarkand, he left behind him devastation 
and ruin. Such was the amount of wealth that lie carried 
with him that hardly any gold or silver coins were left 
in the country. So scarce had money become that for a 
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bahloli (a coin not worth more than three annas) people 
could travel from Delhi to Agra. 

(4) The Lodis (1450-1526).—After Timur had gone 
back to Samarkand the Tugblak Emperors returned 
to their capital. But the Sultanate of Delhi was now 
reduced to the city of Delhi and its surrounding fields. 
It was only after the lapse of half a century that Delhi 
began, little by little, to recover from the disaster. Mean¬ 
while the Tugblak Dynasty had been replaced by the 
Royal House of Lodi, who worked energetically to restore 
Delhi to its former state, Before they could bring this 
task to a successful end they were deprived of their power 
by Babar, the first Moghul Emperor of Hindustan. 

Summary 

(1) The Muhammadan Conquest was made easy by 
lack of union among the Hindus after the downfall of 
the Gupta Empire. 

The Rajputs could not effectively oppose the Muham¬ 
madans, They were not numerous; they were different 
from the other Hindus; they were always fighting among 
themselves. 

(2) Muhammadan Dynasties. The Princes of Ghazni 
and Ghor, the Slave and Khilji Dynasties, the Tughlaks 
and the Lodis. 

(3) Muhammadan Rulers: 


(a) Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India twelve times, and 



madan rule in India, defeated the Rajputs at 


Tarain, and established an empire extending 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. 
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(c) Ala-ud-diii IChilji overcame the Rajputs, conquer¬ 
ing Gujarat and capturing Ranthambor and 
Chitor. 

(A) Muhammad-bin-Tughlak had many good qualities, 
but was cruel and foolish in other respects, and his 
rule caused widespread misery and discontent, 
(e) Timur invaded and devastated Hindustan, plun¬ 
dering Delhi and returning to Samarkand with 
immense wealth. 

Questions 

(1) Why was the Muhammadan conquest of India an easy task ? 

(Many Hindu kingdoms, lack of union; the Rajputs few 
in number, a class apart, divided among themselves.) 

(2) Give the names of the Muhammadan dynasties that ruled 

in Hindustan. 

(3) Who prepared the Muhammadan conquest ? 

4 (Mahmud of Ghazni. What did he do ? How was lie 

called ?) 

(4) Who was the founder of Muhammadan Rule in India ? 

(Muhammad of Ghor, the defeat of the Rajputs, the 
extent of his kingdom.) 

(5) By whom wore the Rajputs finally defeated ? 

(Ala-ud-din, Ranthambor, two sieges of Chitor.) 

(6) What sort of a man was Muhammad-bin-Tughlak ? 

(Many good qualities, but cruel and foolish; the result of 
his cruelty and folly.) 

(7) Give an account of Timur’s invasion. 

(Tho misery he brought upon India, the results of his 
raid.) ' 

No. 2. The Moghul Empire 
(1526-1858) 

The Moghuls— The Moghuls were fierce fighting 

men who came originally from the north-eastern plains 


of Asia. They travelled westwards, passed the high 
tableland of Pamir, and established a kingdom on the 
banks of the Oxus. They repeatedly tried to invade 
India; but, except for Timur’s invasion, their raids had 
so far not been successful. 

•V . (1) Bahar (1526-1530).—Babar, a descendant of Timur, 

had by force of arms occupied Kabul, and ruled over 
Afghanistan. He had several 
times tried in vain to invade 
India, when Daulat Khan, 
the Governor of the Punjab, 
invited him to come, and 
asked his help against 
Ibrahim Lodi, the Emperor 
of Delhi. Babar eagerly 
accepted the invitation, 
and forthwith marched into 
India. 

He defeated the forces of 
Ibrahim Lodi on the famous 
battlefield of Panipat (1526), baiiaji 

occupied Delhi, and cap¬ 
tured Agra. Next,his son Ilumayun conquered Jaunpur 
and Behar in Northern India, whilst Babar made ready 
to march towards'Rajputaua. 

Rana Sangram Singh of Chitor tried to save Raj put- 
ana, but the Hindu army was defeated on the battlefield 
of Sikri (1527), and Babar invaded Rajputana, captured 
the fortress of Chanderi, and conquered the greater part 
of the country. 

Babar’s Indian conquests comprised Rajputana and 
the Muhammadan kingdoms north of the Jumna and 
the Ganges as far as the western boundaries of Bengal. 
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(2) Ilumayiin (1530-1556).—Humayun was Babar’s 
son, and scarcely bad lie become Emperor when a re¬ 
bellion broke out in Jaunpur and Bebar. The leader of 
this rebellion was Sher Shah, who was as energetic as 
Humayun was irresolute. He defeated Humayun at 
Buxar and Kanauj (1540). 

Humayun now became a homeless wanderer. He 
fled to Sind, and afterwards to Persia, In Persia he was 
kindly received, and with the 
aid of Persian troops he suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing Kandahar 
(1545), After four more years 
of constant fighting he was once 
more the master of Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile Sher Shah had 
died, and in 1555 Humayun 
recrossed the Indus, defeated 
his enemies, and occupied 
Delhi and Agra. But he did 
not long enjoy his triumph, for 
he died in the following year 
(1556). 

(3) Akbar (1556-1605).—Akbar was born in great 
poverty at Amarkot, when his father was fleeing from 
his victorious enemies. He was only thirteen years old 
when his father died, but his guardian, Bairam Khan, 
won the battle of Panipat (1556), and thus gained for 
him the undisputed possession of the throne. Bairam 
Khan also recovered a great part of the territories which 
Humayun had lost (1556-1562), 

When Akbar was twenty years old he took upon him¬ 
self the administration of his empire. He showed him¬ 
self a brilliant soldier and a gifted administrator. 
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. That he was a brilliant general was shown by bis 
conquest of the whole of India north of the line running 
from Bassein to Cuttack. He was also a wise adminis¬ 
trator, for he made friends with both Muhammadans and 
Hindus. The Hindus were no longer persecuted be¬ 
cause of their religion; the pilgrim tax and the Jizya, 



AKBAR 


which every Hindu had to pay, were suppressed, Hindus 
obtained important posts as military commanders and 
as civil officers, and marriages between Hindus and 
Muhammadans were encouraged. 

Moreover, Akbar tried his best to suppress various 
abuses. Child-marriage and enforced widowhood were 
discouraged, and no Hindu widow could be compelled 
to perform the cruel rite of Sati, 
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Akbar was without doubt one of the greatest and 
best Moghul Emperors. 

(4) Jahangir (1605-1627).— 
Jahangir was quite different from 
his father. After his marriage 
with Nur Jahan, the latter prac¬ 
tically became the ruler of the 
empire, whilst Jahangir was Em¬ 
peror not in deed but in name; 
he was only a figurehead, 

(5) Shah Jahan (1627-1658). 
—When Shah Jahan ascended 
the throne the imperial treasury 
was filled to overflowing, for 

juiANuut both Akbar and Nur Jahan had 
governed the country wisely. 
Shah Jahan himself took to heart the welfare of his 
subjects, put down robbery, 
and encouraged commerce. 

The result was that he grew 
to be the master of fabulous 
riches.. 

He made a lavish display 
of his wealth, for he was a 
passionate lover of art, and 
became a famous builder of 
palaces and cities. Shahja- 
hanabad, or New Delhi, was 
planned and erected under 
his personal supervision. The 
Taj Mahal and the Pearl 
Mosque at Agra and the Jumma Masjid at Delhi are 
also wonderful buildings, so fine in the mass and in 
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detail that it has been said that Shah Jahan’s work¬ 
men “ built like giants and finished their works like 
jewellers.” 

Ilis love for art and his liberality gained for him 
the name of Shah Jahan the Magnificent. 

(6) Aurawjzeb (1658- 1707). — Aurangzeb was ap¬ 
parently the most successful Moghul Emperor, for during 
his reign the Moghul Empire 
extended from the Himalayas 
to the Cauvcry. 

But in reality he did much 
to weaken Moghul power in 
India. First of all he de¬ 
stroyed the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bijapur arid 
Golconda, and added them to 
the Moghul Empire. This was 
a mistake, for he thus made 
himself many enemies even 
among the Muhammadans. auiungzbu 

Ho was also a very zealous 

Muhammadan, and began to persecute the Hindus. 
He reintroduced the Jizya, deprived the Hindus of all 
offices in the army and in the State, put an end to the 
policy of intermarriage between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, and destroyed Hindu temples. 

In consequence Aurangzeb became very unpopular 
with the Hindus, both in the Deccan and in Rajputana. 
Hindu discontent led to rebellion, and Aurangzeb was 
obliged to maintain a large army to fight the rebels. 
Nor were his soldiers very successful, for the Hindus, 
both in the Deccan and Rajputana, abstained from 
fighting pitched battles. They waged war on a small 
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scale, attacked the Moghul soldiers unexpectedly, and 
then suddenly disappeared. 

The final result was that towards the end of Aurang- 
zeb’s reign the Moghul Empire was rapidly falling to 
pieces. It is true that its downfall did not take place 
during Aurangzeb’s reign, but shortly afterwards. 
Nevertheless Aurangzeb’s policy of persecution was one 



of the chief causes of the empire’s downfall, which took 
place shortly afterwards. 

(7) The Remaining Moghul Rulers. —Aurangzeb’s 
successors were neither great warriors nor skilled rulers, 
and the Moghul Empire rapidly broke up into a number 
of independent kingdoms. The Emperors of Delhi had 
•little more than the title of Emperor. 

The last Moghul Emperor, Muhammad Bahadur, 
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fought against the English in the Mutiny, and was 
deposed and banished to Rangoon, where he died in 
1862. 

Summary 

(1) Babar ruled at Kabul, was invited to' come to 
India, defeated Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat, and occupied 
Delhi and Agra. His son, Humayun, conquered Jaun- 
pur and Bihar. 

Babar defeated the Rajputs at Sikri, invaded 
Rajputana, and conquered the greater part of the 
country. His kingdom comprised Rajputana and the 
country north of the Jumna and the Ganges as far as 
Bengal. 

(2) Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah at Buxar 
and Kanauj, and fled to Sind, and afterwards to Persia. 
With the aid of Persian troops he reconquered Kandahar 
and Afghanistan, recrossed the Indus, and occupied 
Delhi and Agra. 

(3) Akbar’s first success was due to Bairam Khan, 
who won the battle of Panipat. He himself conquered 
the whole of India north of a line running from Bassein 
to Cuttack. 

He was a wise administrator, made friends with 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and suppressed many 
abuses. 

(4) ' Jahangir’s wife, Nur Jehan, was the real ruler 
of the empire. 

(5) Shah Jahan the Magnificent was very rich, and 
became famous as a builder of cities and palaces. 

. (6) Aurangzeb ruled over the whole of India north 
of the Cauvery, but he made enemies of many Muham¬ 
madans and persecuted the Hindus. 
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He left the Moghul Empire in a weak state, and shortly 

afterwards it fell to pieces. 

Questions 

(1) Who was the first Moghul Emperor ? 

(Babar. Where did ho rule ? What brought him to 
India? What great battle did he fight? What 
conquests did Babar and his son Humnyun make ?) 

(2) Who was the greatest Moghul Emperor ? 

(Akbar. To whom was his first success due ? Show that 
he was a great warrior and a wise administrator.)’ 

(3) What Emperor caused the destruction of the Moghul 

Empire? 

(Aurangzeb. How did he treat Bijapur and Golconda ? 
How did he treat the Hindus? What was the 
result ?) 


CHAPTER VI 

The laratha Power 

(1046-1818) 

This Maratiia Kingdom 

(1) Sivaji (1627-1680).—Sivaji was the founder of the 
Maratha kingdom, The Marathi-speaking population 
of the Deccan were a 
strong and sturdy race. 

They were anxious to 
become independent of 
the 'Muhammadan Sul¬ 
tanates of Bijapur and 
Golconda, and they 
readily joined Sivaji 
when the latter came 
forward aa the champion 
of Maharashtra. 

In the struggle that 
followed, Sivaji was ex¬ 
traordinarily successful. 

He began by capturing a 
number of forts, and step by step gained possession of 
the narrow strip of land between the Bhima and Nira 
(1646-1648). 
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Next he fought with Bijapur, killed the Bijapur 
general Afzul Khan, and destroyed or put to flight his 
fighting forces, The defeat of Bijapur added greatly to 
his strength, and he now ruled over the Konkan from 
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Kalyan to Goa. His kingdom was about 160 miles 
long and 100 miles broad (1649-1662), 

Finally he made bold to measure his strength with 
the mighty Moghul Emperor, Aurangzeb. The latter 
had begun to persecute the Hindus, and Sivaji profited 
by the unrest and discontent aroused by this policy of 
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religious persecution to gather the Hindus round his 
banner. 

At first the struggle with the Moghuls was successful. 
The Moghul army, under the lcadorshipof Shayista Khan, 
never had a chance of lighting a decisive battlo with 
the Marathas, and was, moreover, constantly exposed to 
surprise attacks on the part of Sivaji’s soldiers. Sivaji 
was so little troubled by this army that he made bold to 
plunder Surat, and even equipped a fleet, and captured 
several Muhammadan vessels on their way to Mecca. 

When Aurangzeb heard of this he sent a large army 
into the Deccan to punish Sivaji. This time Sivaji had 
to acknowledge defeat, He lost twenty of his forts, 
and was allowed to retain twelve others as a jagir from 
the Emperor (1665), 

But less than three years afterwards he made good 
his losses, recovered all his forts, plundered Surat a 
second time, and finally defeated the Moghul army, 

In 1674.he was crowned Raja of the Marathas, His 
kingdom now extended from Gandavi to Goa, and was 
about flflO miles long and from 50 to 100 miles broad. 

(2 ) Smji's Simmon (1080-1714).—Bivaji’s suc¬ 
cessors did not prove themselves skilled rulers, and the 
new Maratha kingdom, instead of prospering, rapidly 
began to decay. 

(3) The Pashm (1714-1818).—The Peshwas were 
the Prime Ministers of the Maratha rulers, One of them, 
Balaji Vishwanuth, profited by the weakness of his 
sovereign to become practically the ruler and the master 
of the country, He also succeeded in making the office 
of Peshwa hereditary in his family, and may rightly be 
looked upon as the founder of a dynasty. 

There is no doubt that the Peshwas were clever men, 
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and during tlieir reign the Maratha kingdom became the 
leading state in India, But at the same time a great 
change had taken place among the Marathas themselves. 

Balaji Vishwanath had practically deprived the ruler 
of the kingdom of the royal power. His example was 
imitated by other Maratha leaders, who also wanted to 
become independent rulers. In this way great military 
families became the founders of independent states. 
Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoji Sindhia, Pilaji Gaikwar, 
and Parsaji Bhonsle thus succeeded in becoming the 
founders of royal families. 

The final result was that the Maratha kingdom 
founded by Sivaji became a confederacy or union of 
several states. 

This change was the cause of great national weakness, 
for the different royal houses were always striving for 
supremacy; thus the Marathas, instead of fighting all 
together against a common foe, wasted their strength 
in their own petty quarrels. 

The downfall of the Maratha power was brought 
about by two causes. First of all, when Balaji Baji 
Rao was Peshwa, Ahmad Shah Abdali of Persia invaded 
India in order to pit himself against the Marathas (1760). 

The opposing armies met on the historic ground of 
Panipat. On January 13, 1761, a great and decisive 
battle was fought, in which the Marathas were defeated. 
Nearly all the Hindu leaders died on the battlefield, 
and it is said that the number of Hindus that fell on the 
plains around Panipat amounted to 200,000. 

The second cause of their downfall was their lack of 
union. In spite of their crushing defeat at Panipat, the 
Marathas might in course of time have recovered from 
their losses if they had been a united people. But they 



were divided by jealousy and rivalry, and fought among 
themselves, Thereupon the Peshwa Baji Rao sought 
help of the English against Holkar, and signed the 
disastrous Treaty of Baascin (1802). 

By the Treaty of Bassein the Peshwa recognised the :. 
English as overlords. This was the beginning of the 



Dauji Baji Kao 


end. As soon as the English had reduced Baji Rao, II. 
from the position of an independent prince to that of a 
conquered subject, they were anxious to do the same with 
the other Maratha princes. 

They succeeded in doing so. Like the Peshwa, 
Bhonsle and Sindhia lost their independence. Then the 
Peshwa perceived that lie had made .a great mistake. 
He tried to undo the harm he had done to the Marathas, 
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and succeeded in persuading Bhonsle, Sindhia, and 
Holkar to join him in the fight against the common 
enemy. 

It was too late: the Maratha forces were defeated 
by the English at Kirkee, Ashti, Koregaon, Nagpur, 
and Mahidpur (1818). The Peshwa was deposed, and 
Bhonsle, Holkar, and Sindhia made their submission. 

The Maratha Confederacy had ceased to exist. There 
were no longer any independent princes. 

Summary 

(1) Sivaji was the champion of the cause of freedom 
in Maharashtra. He conquered the land between Bhima 
afid Nira, defeated Bijapur, and ruled over the Konkan 
from Kalyan to Goa. He fought with the Moghuls,, 
defeated Shayista Khan, plundered Surat, and attacked 
Muhammadan vessels on their way to Mecca. 

He was defeated by Aurangzeb, but made good his 
losses, defeated the Moghuls, and was crowned Baja of 
the Marathas. His kingdom extended from Gandavi to 
Goa. 

(2) Balaji Vishwanath became the real ruler of the 
Marathas and made the Peshwaship hereditary in his. 
family. 

His example was followed by other leaders, who also 
founded royal houses. 

(3) The downfall of the Marathas was due to their 
defeat by Ahmad Shah Abdali at Panipat, and their 
continual quarrels among themselves. 

The Peshwa Baji Rao II. signed the Treaty of Bassein, 
sacrificing his independence to obtain the protection of 
the English. 


THE MARATHA POWER 


Questions 

l 1 ) SIk >w ^at Siva P was the founder of the Maratha kingdom * 
(Conquest of territory between the Bhima and Nira, the 
/m Tin struggIe with Bi i a P ur > tllf3 fi ght with the Moghuls.) 
(2) What causes brought about the downfall of the Maratha 
power ? 

(The-Persian invasion, tho lack of union among the 
Marathas, the Treaty of Bassein.) 




CHAPTER VII 

Early European Settlers 

(1498-1761) 

(1) The First Settlers .—Vasco da Gama landed in Calicut 
in 1498. He was a Portuguese, and Lis countrymen were 
the first European settlers who camp to India. They 
were followed by, others—the Dutch, the French, and 
the English. 

Mm.—All these came to India in order to trade, 
and were at first satisfied with establishing factories. 
These factories were commercial centres, where the 
merchants stored the goods which they had bought, or 
wanted to sell. 

The English factories did not belong to the English 
Government. In 1600 the London merchants held a 
meeting, and agreed to form an association for the pur¬ 
pose of trading with India. This* association was called 
the East India Company, and was destined to become one 
of the greatest commercial companies known in the 
history of the world. The factories belonged to the 
East India Company. 

Fighting Men .-In course of time the traders of the 
various nations became anxious to acquire territory. 
The result was that they began to fight among themselves; 
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for they had to cross the same seas, sail for the same 
harbours, and land at the same ports. 

The Portuguese and the M.-The Portuguese and 
the Dutch were the first to come to blows. They did not 
fight on land, but on sea, and in this naval struggle the 
Portuguese were defeated, 

(2) The French and Ik English .-In the next place, 
the rivalry between the 
French and the English 
led to a long and fierce 
struggle, which was fought 
not on sea but on land, 
and in which the Indians 
themselves played an im¬ 
portant part. The struggle 
between the French and 
the English gave rise to 
the three Carnatic Wars. 

The First Garnatic War 
(1746-1748).—In 1746 war 
broke out between Eng¬ 
land and France in 
Europe, and forthwith 

English and French began to fight in India. The 
French general, La Bourdonnais, captured Madras, but 
restored it to the English on their paying a certain sum 
of money, 

The French Governor, Dupleix, did not approve of 
this, and reoccupied Madras. Thereupon Anwar-ud-din, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, who said that Madras be¬ 
longed to him, marched against the French, but was 
defeated. 

Shortly afterwards peace was made in Europe at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. This put an end to the fight¬ 
ing in India. The Trench had been more successful 
than the English, and Dupleix’s fame was little by little 
spreading in India. 

The Second Carnatic War (1751-1758).—The Second 
Carnatic War was fought between rival Indian princes. 
In the state of Arcot, usually called the Carnatic, Anwar- 
ud-din’s right to the throne was contested by Chanda 
• Sahib, and in the Nizami of Hyderabad Nasir Jang s 
succession was opposed by Muzaffar Jang. The English 
sided with Anwar-ud-din and Nasir Jang; the Trench 
helped Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar Jang. 

At first the French and their allies were completely 
successful, for Anwar-ud-din and Nasir Jang were both 
killed in the fighting. But the victory of the Trench 
and their allies was changed into defeat by Robert 
Clive. 

Whilst Chanda Sahib was besieging Trichinopoly, 
Clive attacked and captured Arcot, Chanda Sahibs 
capital. He likewise defeated the army sent to recap¬ 
ture Arcot. 

Thereupon Chanda Sahib was forced to withdraw from 
Trichinopoly, and retired to Srirangam, where he was in 
turn besieged and slain. This was a great triumph for 
the English, and when peace was made in 1755 English 
influence was rapidly increasing, whilst Trench influence 
was on the decline. 

Tk Third Carnatic War (1758-1761).—In 1758 the 
Seven Years’ War broke out in Europe, and the Englisji 
and the Trench were once more fighting with each other. 
The struggle began again in India, and the French 
Governor, Do Tally, was defeated at Wandiwash in 
January 1760. This defeat was decisive, and when 
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peace was signed in 1761 the Trench had to give up 
every hope of founding an empire in India. 

(3) The English and the Dutch —The English were 
equally successful in defeating the Dutch. They were 
now without any European rivals to interfere with them. 
They could safely begin the great task of building a 
colonial empire in India. 


(1) The first settlers—Portuguese, French, Dutch, 
and English—were traders, and built factories or ware¬ 
houses. They determined to acquire land, and their 
rivalry caused them to fight among themselves. 

(2) The Portuguese and the Dutch fought on sea, and 
the Portuguese were defeated. 

(3) The Trench and the English faced each other in 
the three Carnatic Wars. 

In the First Carnatic War, first La Bourdonnais and 
afterwards Dupleix occupied Madras, The Trench also 
defeated Anwar-ud-din, and their influence increased 
in India. 

In the Second Carnatic War the Trench and their 
allies were at first victorious, but Robert Clive changed 
defeat into victory by the capture and defence of Arcot. 
At the end of the war English influence was greater than 
Trench influence. 

In the Third Carnatic War the Trench cause was lost 
at Wandiwash. 

(4) The English also defeated the Dutch. 
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Questions 

(1) What do you know about the first settlers ? 

(Who were they ? With wliat intention did they come ? 
What did they wish for afterwards, and with what 
results ?) 

(2) Describe the wars between the French and the English. 

(What happened in the First, Second, and Third Carnatic 
Wars ?) 


CHAPTER VIII 
British Rule in India 

1* Foundation op British Power 

I. British Huh in Bengal 
(1750-1707) 

(1) Clive in Bengal, Robert Clive had already 
great fame in Southern J 


himself in Bengal, When M 1 

St, William. Fearing 

that the English would CavE 

become too powerful if left unchecked, he onened 
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tilities, captured Kasimtaar, and afterwards marched 
upon and seized Calcutta. Then dim was sent to 
Bengal. He again showed himself a military au (.1 u 
unusual skill and daring; ho uncoupled Calcutta, and 

Sirai-ud-daulah had to acknowledge defeat. 

As Clive did not want Siraj-ud-daulah to rema 
Nawab, he made an 
alliance with Mir Jafar, 
the commander-in-chief 
of the Nawab’s army, 
who was anxious to 
become Nawab himself. 
Then Clive met and de¬ 
feated Siraj - ud - daulali 
at Plassey (1757). 
Through this victory 

Mir Jafar became Nawab 

and the English secured 
the Twenty-four Par- 
gauas, a large tract 
of land to the south of 
Calcutta. 

(2) During diva’s 
Absence. — After the 
battle of Plassey Clive returned home, and during his 
absence Mir Jafar was deposed and Mir Kasim was made 
Nawab. This change did not benefit tbe servants of the 
Company, for Mir Kasim tried to prevent them from 
making money by trading without permits. It was 
not long before Mir Kasim was deposed and Mir Jafar 

restored. . .. , 

Mir Kasim thereupon determined to fight. He allied 
himself with Sbuja-ud-daulah, the Nawab of Oudh, and 
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with Shah Allam II., the Emperor of Delhi. He met 
with no success, for the allied forces were defeated at 
Buxar and Kora (1705). 

(3) After dive’s Return.—On the day of the battle 
of Kora, Clive landed in India. He reaped the fruit of 
the victories at Buxar 
and Kora, and made 
the Treaty of Allah¬ 
abad, by which the 
Moghul Emperor be¬ 
stowed Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa upon the 
English. Thus the ser¬ 
vants of the Company, 
from mere traders, be¬ 
came lawful possessors 
and legitimate rulers. 

British rule was 
firmly established in 
Bengal. 

(4) Olive’s Dual 

System .--After the suntan 

conquest of Bengal, 

Clive contented himself with the military occupation 
of the country; he left the collection of taxes and 
the administration of justice to the servants of the 
Nawab. In this way there was a double system of 
government, and hence this special form of administra- 
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II. British Rule in Southern India 
(1740-1768} 

(1) Downfall of the French (1740-1760).—The first 
great step in the establishment of British rule in 
Southern India was marked by the victory of the English 
over the French. This was not brought about all at 
once, but after a long and bitter struggle, known in 
history as the Three Carnatic Wars. 

As we saw in Chapter VII, in the First Carnatic War 
the French were more successful than the English; but 
during the Second Carnatic War they lost most of what 
they had obtained during the First. The Third Carnatic 
War was such a decisive victory for the English that 
their French rivals had to give up all hopes of founding 
a colonial empire in India. 

(2) Submission of the Nizam (1760).—The downfall 
of the French was followed by the submission of the 
Nizam. Already, towards the end of the Second 
Carnatic War, the Nizam, Salabat Jang, had weakened 
in his allegiance to the French, when the latter were 
defeated by the English. 

During the Third Carnatic War the triumph of the 
English and the downfall of the French made the Nizam 
abandon his former allies to place himself under the 
protection of the English. 

(3) Overthrow of the Muhammadan Rulers in Mysore 
(1766-1799).—In Mysore the Hindu rulers had been . 
deprived of their throne by Haidar Ali in the year 1760. 
The new Muhammadan ruler was a warlike, ambitious, 
and energetic man, and his son, Tippu Sultan, was in 
many respects like his father. 
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These two rulers were anxious to make their kingdom 
the leading state in India, Haidar Ali profited by the 
disastrous defeat which the Marathas had suffered at 
Panipat in 1761, and began to wage war on the neigh¬ 
bouring states. 

The English were not slow to understand that 
Haidar Ali might become as 
dangerous an opponent as 
the French had been. Ac¬ 
cordingly they made up 
their minds not to allow 
the Sultan of Mysore to 
become the overlord of 
India. This resolve on the 
part of the English led to 
a great struggle known 
as the Mysore Wars (1766- 
1799). 

There were four Mysore 
Wars. During the first two 
wars both the contending 
parties suffered reverses and 
won victories. The fighting 
was rather favourable to 
the ruler of Mysore. In the 
course of the Second Mysore War Haidar Ali died, but 
his son, Tippu Sultan, carried on the struggle with un- 
diminished energy. 

During the last two wars the English were victorious, 
and Tippu Sultan was defeated. Tippu Sultan himself 
was killed towards the end of the fourth war, and so 
complete was the victory of the English that they 
deprived his descendants of the right of succession, and 
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restored a descendant of the old Hindu Dynasty to the 
throne of Mysore. 

With the restoration of the Hindu Dynasty, Mysore 
became a protected state. ■ 

(4) Defeat of the Maratim .—The last and the most 
important step in the foundation of British rule in 
Southern India was the defeat of the Marathas. This 
was chiefly due to the lack of union amoRg the Marathas 
themselves. The Maratha princes fought with one 
another, and in 1802 the Peshwa, Baji Rao II., defeated 
by Holkar, asked the English for help. 

Help was readily given him, but he paid a high price 
for it; he had to sign the Treaty of Bassein (1802), by 
which he recognised the English as overlords. After¬ 
wards the English forced similar treaties upon the other 
Maratha princes, and in 1818 the Maratha Confederacy 
ceased to exist. There were no longer any independent 
Maratha princes. 

Conclusion —The downfall of the French, the sub¬ 
mission of the Nizam, the overthrow of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Mysore, and the defeat of the Marathas resulted 
in the foundation of British rule in Southern India. 


Summary 

(1) Clive in Bengal: Siraj-ud-daulah oaptured Kasim- 
bazar and Calcutta. Clive was sent to Bengal. He 
recaptured Calcutta, defeated Siraj-ud-daulah at Plassey, 
and made Mir Jafar Nawab, 

(2) During Clive’s absence Mir Jafar was deposed 
for a time and Mir Kasim was made Nawab, but Mir 
Jafar was afterwards restored. 
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Mir Kasim and his allies were defeated at Buxar and 
Kora. 

(3) On his return Clive made the Treaty of Allahabad, 
by which the British became lawful possessors of territory 
and legitimate rulers, 

Clive established the form of government known as 
the Dual System. 

(4) The downfall of the French in the Third Carnatic 
War destroyed their hopes of founding a 'colonial empire 
in India. 

' (5) Submission of the Nizam after the defeat of the 

French. 

(0) Overthrow of the Muhammadan rulers of Mysore. 
At the end of the Fourth Mysore War, Tippu Sultan was 
defeated and killed, and his successors were deprived of 
the right of succession. 

(7) The defeat of the Marathas was largely due to 
their continual quarrels amongst themselves. Baji Rao 
11. asked the English for help, and by signing the Treaty 
of Bassein he acknowledged the English as overlords. 
The. same treaty was forced upon other Maratha princes. 

Questions 

(1) Give the chief events that led to the foundation of British 

power in Bengal. 

(Wlmt did Siraj-ud-daulah do ? Mow did Clive act ? 
What happened during Clive’s absence? What 
treaty did Clive make when he returned ? What 
kind of government did he establish?) 

(2) What circumstances led to the foundation of British rule 

in Southern India ? 

(The downfall of the French, the submission of the Nizam, 
the overthrow of the Sultans of Mysore, and the defeat 
of the Marathas.) 
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2. The Organisation of British Power 
(1772-1793) 

Organisation .—To organise means to reduce to order; 
and whilst British rule was being established in Southern 
India and in Bengal, it was at the same time necessary 
for the new masters to put an end to the state of disorder 
that prevailed in the newly conquered territories. This 
disorder was the natural result of the long wars of 
conquest and of the changes in the government of the 
country. 

The organisation of British power in India was the 
work of Warren Hastings and of Cornwallis. 

I. Warren Hastings 
(1772-1785) 

(1) Governor of Bengal —The disorders existing in 
Bengal were the result of Clive’s Dual System. The 
officers of the Nawab, who were tax-collectors and 
judges, oppressed the people. In collecting the land 
tax they asked more money than they had a right to, 
and in administering justice they were open to bribery. 

To put an end to this, Warren Hastings appointed 
servants of the Company to gather the taxes and . 
to administer justice. Those who were entrusted with 
this double office were called collectors, and there was 
a collector in each district. » 

Warren Hastings also introduced a new land revenue 
system. He leased or let out vast tracts of lands for a 
period of five years to the Zemindar who offered to pay 
the highest land/tax. The Zemindars were thus raised 
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to the position of landlords, and paid the yearly taxes 
to the Government. Alter live years the lease was to 
be renewed, and the land was again given to the Zemindar 
who offered to pay the highest land tax. 

On account of the change in ownership that was likely 
to take place every five years, Warren Hastings’ revenue 
A system may bo called 
the Temporary Settle¬ 
ment; i.e. an arrange- 
■ meat which lasted for 
i a time only, and which 
was made between the 
Company and the 
Zemindars, 

(2) Governor-General 
—In 1774 the British 
Parliament passed the 
Regulating Act. By 
this Act the Governor 
of Bengal was made the 
Governor-General, and 
was placed above the 
Governors of Madras 
and Bombay, who had to obey him. A Council of four 
members was established to aid the Governor-General 
in the administration of the territories of the Company. 
it The Governor-General and the members of the Council 
were appointed by the Act, though in future the Company 
could appoint these officers, but their choice had to be 
approved by the Crown, i.e. the British Government. 

This was a very important Act, for it was on this 
occasion that the British Parliament for the, first time 
interfered in the affairs of the Company. 



Warren Hastings 
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Warren Hastings had also to face great money diffi¬ 
culties, for the treasury of the Company was almost 
empty, He increased the annual tribute which the Raja 
of Benares had to pay from twenty-five to forty lakhs 
of rupees, and exacted seventy-six lakhs of rupees from 
the Begums of Oudh. 

These money exactions made him very unpopular 
even in England, and led to his resignation. 

(3) Pitt's India Bill (1784)—Finally, shortly before 
Warren Hastings gave up the Governor-Generalship, the 
British Parliament passed Pitt’s India Bill, by which the 
power of the Company was considerably diminished. 

Up to this time the Company, through its Board of 
Directors, was all-powerful. It could declare war, 
make peace, and lay down rules for merchants and 
traders. 

By Pitt’s India Bill the right to wage war and make 
peace— i.e. the direction of the political activities of the 
British in India—was taken away from the Board of 
Directors, and entrusted to the Board of Control, whose 
members were appointed by the British Government, 

The Board of Directors retained only the right of 
directing the commercial activities of merchants and 
traders. Even in this respect all • the orders of the 
Board of Directors required the approval of the Board 
of Control. 

By this arrangement the Company was practically 
deprived of most of its rights. The Board of Directors 
were no longer the real rulers of the territories of the 
Company in India. The real rulers were the Board 
of Control. 

Pitt’s India Bill was an important step towards 
making India a British dependency. 
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11. Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-1703) 

(1) The Permanent Settlement—Comm\\k began by 
replacing the temporary land revenue settlement by the 
Permanent Settlement, According to the Temporary' 
Settlement, lands wore 
leased to the Zemindars 
for a period of live 
years. Now, however, 
the Zemindars became 
landowners for good. 

‘ The revenue or the 
land tax which they 
had to pay wgs fixed 
once for all; and be¬ 
cause the revenue was 
no longer liable to be 
changed, this settle¬ 
ment or arrangement 
was lasting or perman¬ 
ent. For that reason 

Cornwallis’system was called the Permanent Settlement. 

The Permanent Settlement established by Lord 
Cornwallis still exists in Bengal 

(2) Judicial licform— Warren Hastings bad ap¬ 
pointed servants of the Company to act both as collectors 
of revenue and as judges. It was not a wise measure, 
for these men had so much work that they could not do 
it properly. 

Cornwallis therefore ordered that in future collectors 
should no longer be judgos. Other servants of the Com- 
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pany were appointed to try the cases in the courts of 
justice. 

The result was that the revenue and judicial depart- 
ments were both better administered than before. 

(3) Cornwallis’ Mistake.— Cornwallis made one great 
mistake. He appointed Europeans to act either as 
'collectors or as judges, and did not give any of the 
higher offices to the Indians. This was not right, for 
there were many Indians who could have rendered great 
services to their country in various capacities, 

Summary 

(1) Warren Hastings: 

(a) As Governor of Bengal he suppressed Clive's * 

Dual System, made servants of the Company 
tax-collectors and judges, and established the 
Temporary Settlement. 

(b) As Governor-General he was faced with great 

money difficulties, and his money exactions 
made him very unpopular. 

(c) Important Parliamentary Acts: 

(i) The Regulating Act. The Governor of 

Bengal was made Governor-General. A 
Council of four members was appointed, 
and the choice of the members had to 
be approved of by the Crown. 

(ii) Pitt’s India Bill. A Board of Control, ap¬ 

pointed by the Crown, was entrusted 
with the right to declare war or peace. 
The Board of Directors remained in 
charge of the commercial activities of the 
Company, bub their orders had to be 
approved by the Board of Control. 
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(2) Cornwallis replaced the Temporary by the Per¬ 
manent Settlement, deprived the collectors of their 
judicial powers, and appointed judges. He made the 
mistake of excluding Indians from all offices. 

Questions 

(1) Give the chief clauses of the Regulating Act. 

(Governor-General, Council, appointment of members,) 

(2) Give the chief clauses of Pitt’s India Bill. 

(The Board of Control, the Board of Directors, the orders 
of the Board of Directors,) 

(3) What is meant by the Permanent Settlement ? 

(By whom was*it.established ? To whom were the lands 
given? For how long? What revenue had the 
Zemindars to pay ? Why is it called the Permanent 
Settlement ?) 

(4) What changes did Warren Hastings and Cornwallis introduce 

into Clive’s Dual System ? 

(Who collected the revenues and administered justice 
under Warren Hastings; under Cornwallis ? From 
whom was the revenue collected ?) 


3. The Supremacy of British Power 
(1798-1823) 

Supremacy—By supremacy is meant the highest 
authority or power. In a country like India, which was 
in those days divided into various independent states, 
the supremacy or chief power belonged to the most 
important state. 

After the disorders which were the results of Clive's 
Dual System had been suppressed by the useful reforms 
introduced by Warren Hastings and Cornwallis, the 
I English were able to make new conquests, These new 
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conquests were so important as to make British .rule 
supreme in India. 

The supremacy of British rule was brought about by 
the Marquis of Wellesley and the Marquis of Hastings. 

I. Tie Marquis of Wellesley 

(I) The Subsidiary System .—The Subsidiary System 
received its name from the treaties which tile English 
made with the Indian princes. 

By these treaties the Indian princes promised not to 
have among their servants any Europeans belonging 
to a nation hostile to England, a measure-which was 
specially directed against the French. They also pro¬ 
mised not to wage war against, or enter into an alliance 
with, any other Indian prince. 

The English undertook to protect the states of the 
princes against foreign invasion. In order to do so they 
occupied these states with an army under British 
command. 

But the money which was necessary to pay the 
salaries of the officers and soldiers of this army, and to 
provide them with food and ammunition, had to be 
supplied by the princes. This money was called a 
subsidy; Le. money furnished in aid for a particular 
purpose. In the present case this purpose was the 
upkeep of the army. 

It was because of this subsidy that the whole system 
came to be tailed the Subsidiary System. 

As soon as the Marquis of Wellesley had become 
Governor-General, he began to make use of the Subsidiary 
System in order to. bring about the supremacy of British 
rule in India. The Indian princes who ruled in Hyder¬ 
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abad, Mysore, and Oudh, and those of several Maratha 
states, were all obliged to sign subsidiary treaties, They 
thereby sacrificed their 
own independence and 
recognised the overlord¬ 
ship of the British. 

(2 ) Acquisition of New 
Terrilorm .—Another re¬ 
sult of the Subsidiary 
System was the follow¬ 
ing. Several Indian 
princes did not care to 
supply the English with 
a sum of money every 
year.. Instead of this 
they preferred,to give up 
a part of their territories. 

In this way the English 
acquired the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, Canara, Coimbatore, the Doab, Milkhand, 
Cuttack, and Broach. 

A look at the map will make it evident that, towards 
the end of Wellesley’s term of office, the English were 
practically the masters of th e country. 

11. The Marquis of Hastings 
(1813-1823) 

(1) The Policy of Non-Interference (1805-1813),— 
After Wellesley had ceased to be Governor-General, the 
English thought it wise to stop waging war against the 
Indian princes. They determined to let the Indian 
princes alone, and not interfere in their affairs. This 
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new way of dealing with them was called the policy of 
non-interference. 

The consequence was that, little by little, some Indian 
princes became very powerful, and their power threat¬ 
ened to overthrow the supremacy of British rule estab¬ 
lished by Wellesley. Accordingly the English gave 
up the policy of non¬ 
interference, and the 
Marquis of Hastings 
was sent to India to 
continue the task which 
Wellesley had begun. 

(2) The Subsidiary 
System Policy .—As soon 
as the Marquis of 
Hastings landed in India 
he took measures to re¬ 
store British supremacy, 
to the state to which 
Wellesley lmd raised it. 
He frustrated the at¬ 
tempts made by the 
Marathas to regain their 
independence, and was so successful in the Fourth 
Maratha War that, ultimately, all the Maratha princes 
acknowledged the British as overlords. 

He likewise fought with the Gurkhas of Nepal, who 
had profited by the policy of non-interference to invade 
British territory. The Nepalese War brought about 
defeat of the Nepalese. They consented to receive a 
British Resident, and gave up the districts between the 
Jumna and Sutlej, including the now famous hill 
stations of Simla, Mussoorie, and Naini Tal. 
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Finally, the Marquis of Hastings put down the Pin- 
daris. These men had made robbery their occupation. 
They had overrun the whole of Bundelkhand, and their 
number amounted to 50,000. The Marquis of Hastings 
took such energetic measures against them that, within 
a short time, they were wholly destroyed, 

The Marquis of Hastings was a man of tireless energy. 
Whilst lie was Governor-General twenty-eight battles 
were fought in the field, one hundred and twenty forts 
were captured, and nineteen treaties were made with 
Indian princes. 

(3) Conclusion,—By way of conclusion it may be said 
that the Subsidiary System put an end to the wars of 
which India had been for many years the victim, in 
which the princes of various independent states fought 
with one another for supreme power. The Subsidiary 
System was, therefore, the beginning of a period of peace¬ 
ful prosperity. Prior to the supremacy of British rule 
in India the welfare of India generally meant that of the 
ruling dynasty; for the interests of the people were little 
thought of. After the supremacy of the British had 
been established in India, the welfare of the country 
became that of the people of the various territories 
which were annexed or placed under, British protection. 

In this respect the Subsidiary System policy brought 
about a great change, which was undoubtedly a change 
for the better. 

Summary 

The Subsidiary System: 

(a) The Indian, princes promised not to engage in 
their service men belonging to a nation hostile 
to England; they bound themselves not to 
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declare war against, or make an alliance with, 
aiiy other prince. In return tile English under¬ 
took to protect the countries of the Indian 
princes, and they occupied these countries 
militarily. 

(6) It was called the Subsidiary System, because the 
subsidy or money needed for the upkeep of the 
army was provided by the native princes. 

(c) Results; Wellesley made British rule supreme in 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Oudh, and in a great part 
of Maharashtra. Wellesley acquired important 
new territories ceded by the princes in place of 
the yearly subsidy. 

The Marquis of Hastings defeated all the Maratha 
princes, and they were forced to acknowledge the British 
as their overlord. 

Question 

What do you know about the Subsidiary System ? 

(By whom was it introduced ? What was it ? Why was 
it so called ?* What were its results) ?) 


4. The Consolidation of British Power 
Lord William Bentinch 
(1823-1835) 

Consolidation—By consolidation is meant the act of 
making something solid, firm, and strong. Consoli¬ 
dation of British rule, therefore, stands for its firm 
establishment. Many conquests had been made by both 
the Marquis of Wellesley and. the Marquis of Hastings; 
but in order that these conquests might be complete and 
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permanent it was necessary to make the people of India 
understand that the British did not mean to oppress 
them, but to protect their interests and to improve their 
condition. This was the task undertaken and carried 
out successfully by Lord William Bentinck. 

(1) Suppression of Abuses.— Bentinck began by 
suppressing several ab¬ 
uses. Widow - burning 
had been in practice in 
the country for centuries, 
and he was determined 
to put an end to it. He 
passed a law by which 
Sati was made a criminal 
offence, and those who 
encouraged it, or had a 
share in it, could bo 
punished as murderers. 

Next he made up 
his mind to stop the 
numberless cruel mur¬ 
ders which the Thugs 
were committing all over 
the land. These Thugs were robbers, who used to dis¬ 
guise themselves as harmless travellers and join a batch. 
*of unsuspecting wayfarers. When the whole party was 
in some lonely place, the Thugs suddenly attacked their 
victims and strangled them with scarves. 

Bentinck took such energetic measures against them 
.that, when he left’India, the Thugs had practically.ceased 
to exist. 

(2) The Public Seme.- Another important change 
made by Bentinck was the opening oBhe Public Service 
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*to Indians. Cornwallis had excluded all Indians from 
the financial and judicial departments. Many people 
saw and denounced the injustice of such a measure. 
Bentinck did more than condemn this injustice, he 
suppressed it. Indians were promised a share in the 
administration of their country in future. 

(3) Educational Reforms—In order that Indians 
might prepare themselves to hold important offices in the 
service of the Company, Bentinck opened educational 
establishments, schools, and colleges, 

It was at this time that it was decided that English 
should be taught and used in all schools and colleges. 

Lord William Bentinck’s name will always be grate¬ 
fully remembered by Indians, for during his term of 
office the country enjoyed to the fullest extent all the 
blessings of peace and prosperity. 

Summary 

Lord William Bentinck. 

(a) Suppression of Abuses: He made Sati a criminal 

offence and put down the Thugs. 

(b) Useful Measures: He opened the Public Service 

to Indians and established schools and colleges. 
The English language was adopted in all schools 
and colleges. 

Question 

Show that Bentinck conferred great benefits oil India. 

(What abuses did he suppress ? What useful measures 
did he introduce ?) 
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5. The Completion oe British Tower 

Lord Mhousie 
(1848-1856) 

British rule was now established over the greater 
part of India. This immense task had been accomplished 
under the leadership of Clive, Warren Hastings, Corn¬ 
wallis, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, the Marquis 
of Hastings, and Ben¬ 
tinck. Lord Dalhousie, 
who became Governor- 
General in 1848, finished 
the work of his pre¬ 
decessors by extending 
British sovereignty over 
the whole of India. 

Dalhousie brought 
this about by the triple 
means of conquest, an¬ 
nexation, and lapse. 

(1) Conquest. —-By 
conquest is meant the 
military occupation of a country after its ruler has been 
defeated in battle. Conquest is, therefore, the result of 
a successful war. Whilst Dalhousie was Governor- 
General the armies of the Company defeated the Sikhs 
and the Burmese, and both the Punj ab and Pegu or Lower 
Burma were conquered. 

(2) Annexation.- Annexation usually took place when 
an Indian prince was deposed for showing himself unfit 
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to rale. The Company then annexed his territory, w. 
added it to its own possessions. Dalhousio deprived the 
Nawab of Oudh of Iris throne, and annexed Oudh, which 
thus became a part of the territories held by the Company, 

(3) Lapse.— A property or an estate is said to lapse 
when its owner dies without leaving a will and no legal 
heir can be found. It may then become the property of 
the Government, or, in the terms of English Law, “ it 
lapses to the Crown.” 

Dalhousie applied the system of lapse' to the states 
ruled over by Indian princes. If an Indian prince 
had no heir to succeed him on the throne, he could not 
appoint an adopted heir to be his successor. 

Adopted heirs could inherit the estate or private pro¬ 
perty of Indian princes, butnot the states or countries over 
which they ruled. During Dalhousie’s rule seven states 
lapsed: Nagpur, Jhansi, Satara, and four smaller ones. 

As a result of this process, when Dalhousie left India 
in 1856, the work of building a colonial empire in India 
• was complete. 

Summary 

Lord Dalhousie brought about the completion of 
British rule in India by the triple means of conquest, 
annexation, and lapse. 

Conquest was the result of a successful war (the 
Punjab and Pegu). 

Annexation followed the deposition of a prince who 
was not a good ruler (Oudh), 

Lapse was the principle by which an Indian state 
became the property of the British for lack of 
a direct heir (Nagpur, Jhansi, Satara, and four 
smaller states). 
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Questions 

(1) What is meant by conquest, annexation, anti lapse ? Give 

examples. 

(2) How did Lord Dalhousio bring about the completion of 

British rule in India ? 

(What triple means did ho nso ? What new states did 
ho acquire by conquest, annexation, and lapse ?) 


6. The End of the Company’s Rule 
(1858) 

(1) The Mutiny ,—After the conquest of India had 
been completed, the conquerors met with a.disagreeable 
surprise. The Indian soldiers in the service of the Com¬ 
pany suddenly rose up in arms and killed as many of 
their officers as they could. They did not spare any one 
of British origin, and without distinction put men, 
women, and children alike to the sword. This rising of 
the sepoys is known as the Mutiny. 

When the English had recovered from their surprise, 
they at once began to take steps to put down the rebel¬ 
lion. Little by little the English armies reoccupied the 
cities that had fallen into the hands of the rebels, or 
relieved the cities that were being besieged by the sepoys. 

The siege and the capture of Delhi by the English 
troops put an end to any prospect of success on the part 
of the rebels. Many of the sepoys were killed in battle, 
others were made prisoners) tried, condemned, and exe¬ 
cuted, and others sought safety in flight. At last peace 
was restored. 

(2) New Government .-When the Mutiny had been 
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suppressed, the English Parliament passed a Bill for the 
better government of India, by which India became a 
British dependency. This meant the end of the Com¬ 
pany’s power. The Board of Directors of the Company 
was replaced by the Secretary of State for India, a mem¬ 
ber of the British Cabinet, who governs India in the name 
of Parliament. The office of Governor-General was re¬ 
placed by that of Viceroy. 

(3) The Queen's Proclamation.—Ml these changes 
were made known to the princes and peoples of India 
by the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. It is so. called 
because it was issued by Queen Victoria. The following 
were its chief clauses: 

The government of India was taken over by the 
Crown. 

The Governor-General was replaced by the Viceroy. 

The treaties made by the Company and the Indian 
Princes were recognised by the Crown. 

All Indians were promised the same rights, and were 
left entirely free to practise their customs and 
religious beliefs. 

Summary 

(1) The Mutiny of the sepoys took the English by 
surprise, but the latter succeeded in suppressing the 
rebellion. 

(2) Parliament passed a Bill making India a British 
dependency. 

The Board of Directors was replaced by the Secretary 
of State for India. 

(3) The Queen’s Proclamation: The government of 
India taken over by the Crown ; Governor-General 
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replaced by Viceroy; the Company’s treaties acknow¬ 
ledged by the Crown; equal rights for all Indians, and 
no interference with their national customs and religious 
beliefs. 

Question 

What is meant by the Queen’s Proclamation; and what were 

its chief clauses ? 

1 . India under the Crown 

The phrase “ India under the Crown ” means that 
India is governed by the King and by the two Houses of 
Parliament. In practice, however, India is governed by 
the Secretary of State for India, a member of the British 
Cabinet; and the British Parliament is satisfied with 
superintending and controlling the various measures 
taken by this Minister. 

Great Progress ,—]?rom the time that India became 
a British dependency it has made wonderful progress 
in every way. 

(1) Peace.—First of all, India has enjoyed, as it never 
did before, the blessings of peace. From the year 1858 
onwards there has been a remarkable absence of military 
disturbances. Indeed, the only wars waged after the 
year 1858 were not fought in India, but beyond its 
north-western and north-eastern frontiers. The Afghan 
and the Burmese wars did not bring misery upon India. 
In India itself no towns or villages were captured and 
destroyed; nor was the countryside trampled under¬ 
foot by marching armies and galloping horsemen. The 
farmers could cultivate their fields in peace and security. 

(2) General Welfare ,-This peace and prosperity pro¬ 
moted the general welfare of the country, and conferred 
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many benefits upon the inhabitants. It lias been one of 
the chief aims of Government to administer the country 
in such a way as to help the people. 

(a) Spending the Revenue— Every year the people 
pay various taxes to Government, and the yearly income 
derived from these taxes by the State is called the 
revenue., When India came under the Crown it became 
an established principle that the revenue should be spent 
for the good of the country and its inhabitants. 

This was not always so in the past. In former times 
the people had to pay taxes, but the money was given to 
the ruler of the country, and he had the free disposal of it. 
There were, of course, sovereigns who made use of this 
money for the good of their subjects; but there were 
also sovereigns who did not care for the welfare of the 
people, and spent the money on themselves and their 
friends. But, whatever use was made of this money, no 
one could have ventured in former times to tell the ruler 
of the country how lie had to spend the revenue of the 
state. Even under the Company a large share of the 
revenue was sent to England for the benefit of the 
shareholders. 

Nowadays all this is changed, and the revenue is 
chiefly spent in promoting the country’s welfare. What 
is more, Government gives a public account of all the 
money received and of the way in which it is going to 
be spent. This public account is called the Budget, 
and in the Legislative Assemblies the members have a 
right to discuss the Budget, They may object to the 
manner in which the money is being spent, and may 
even force Government to change its programme of 
expenditure. This would have been impossible in former 
times. 
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(b) Irrigation.— A large amount of public money 
has been usefully spent on irrigation works, to ie 
great advantage of the farmers, who form the grea er 
part of the population of India. The following detai s 
show how much , the farmers have profited by t ieso 

works. , 

During the year 1936-1937, the total area raider 
irrigation in British India amounted to 32,256, 
acres, equivalent to 50,400,000 square miles, agaras 
10,500,000 acres or 16,406,000 square miles in 18TB- 
1879. About one-seventh of the entire produce of the 
fields in British India is due to irrigation. In 1924-192,) 
the value of irrigated crops was estimated at 152 crores 
of rupees. 

(c) Industrial Growth.- The word industry means 
habitual diligence in any employment or pursuit, and 
hence it came to mean the occupation itself. We speak, 
for example, of the iron industry, the cotton industry, 
the sugar industry, and so on, applying the word to 
the great branches of business in which many men are 
engaged. 

Many industrial enterprises have been started m 
India. Among them are paper, flour, rice, oil, and 'Saw¬ 
mills; rope, leather, stone, cement, and metal wprks, 
sugar, tobacco, tea, tile, and brick factories; jute and 
printing presses, and many kinds of workshops. The 
most important industrial organisations are the Tata 
steel works, tbe Bombay cotton mills, and the Bengal 
jute factories, 

(d) Trade.— With the development of agricultural 
and industrial works, trade and commerce, both at home 
and abroad, became for India a source of ever-growing 
prosperity. In the year 1924-1925 the foreign sea-borne 
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trade of British India rose to the high figure of 640 
crores of rupees, Of this grand total 400 erores repre¬ 
sented the value of the merchandise exported from India, 
and 240 crores represented the value of the merchandise 
imported into the country. 

In the country itself commercial prosperity is made 
evident by the rapid increase in the mileage of Indian 
railways, In the year 1872 there were 5369 miles of 
railway lines. In the space of seventy years the total 
mileage increased more than sevenfold, and there were 
41,133 miles of railway lines in 1939. 

Formerly a man spent several days in travelling a 
distance of 100 miles; and a very uncomfortable journey 
it was, for the roads were not always in a good state, 
nor were they free from robbers. The conveyance was a 
springless bullock-cart, and the traveller was completely 
at the mercy of the driver. 

So slow was the process, and so expensive, that only 
the most necessary merchandise could thus be trans¬ 
ported from place to place, for in most cases the cost 
of transportation exceeded the value of the goods that 
were carried. • 

Nowadays a man leaves his home at six o’clock in the 
morning, is seated in a railway carriage much more 
comfortably than any traveller ever was in a bullock- 
cart, and by noon he has reached his destination, a 
hundred miles or more away from his starting-point. 
Goods of every description are likewise carried by rail 
from one end of the country to another, from Peshawar 
to Calcutta and from Bombay to Delhi; and a journey 
which in former days would have lasted a year is 
nowadays accomplished in a week’s time. This rapid 
transportation of merchandise, at comparatively low 
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costs, has been one of the chief causes of the development 
of the inland trade. 

(e) Education ,—In former times education was chiefly 
imparted in the village schools frequented by the chil¬ 
dren' of the better classes; and the low-caste children 
received no instruction at all. The teaching was simple, 
and may be compared to that which is at present given 
to children in Primary Schools. 

Remarkable progress has been made in this respect. 
There are at present 16 universities; 241 arts colleges 
(91,513 students); 66 professional colleges (20,271 
students); 3,243 high schools (999,190 pupils); 4122 
English middle schools (452,122 pupils); 5610 Vernacu¬ 
lar middle schools (680,010 pupils) ; 164,894 primary 
schools (7,930,213 pupils) and 6366 special schools 
(253,539 students). In 1939 the Boy Scouts Associa¬ 
tion comprised 301,501 of all ranks. 

However, India is still singularly backward in the 
matter of Primary Education. At present, out of 247 
million inhabitants in British, India, less than nine million 
are being educated, so that only four out of every hun¬ 
dred know how to read and write. 

This backwardness in the matter of Primary Educa¬ 
tion is not difficult to explain. The problem of educating 
India is the problem of educating not a country but a 
continent inhabited by people speaking many different 
languages. Again, many of these people dwell in distant 
and lonely villages, for which it is very difficult to find 
teachers ready to stay far from the comforts of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Though there are to-day 164,894 primary schools 
attended by about 8,000,000 pupils, it is evident that 
the number of these schools is far too small. 
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(/) Representative Government —This means a form of 
government in which representatives of the people have 
something to sayin making and administering the laws by 
which the country is governed. In former days, Indian 
rulers, even the best and wisest among them, men like 
Akbar and Sivaji, never thought of giving their subjects 
a voice in the administration of the country. These 
rulers could ask the advice of others; but if they (lid 
so, they consulted whom they wished, and were not in 
any way obliged to be guided by the opinions of their 
advisers. They were autocratic rulers. 

After India had come under the Crown in 1858, a 
similar system was followed for three years (1858-1861), 
during which period India was governed according to Pitt s 
India Bill of 1784 (see p. 64). The Viceroy and his Council 
administered the whole of India and every part of it. 

The Act of 1861 set up a Central Government and 
Local or Provincial Governments. The Central Govern¬ 
ment was to look after the general welfare of the country, 
and the others were responsible for the various Provinces. 
Imperial and ProvincialLegislativeAssemblieswereestab- 
lished; and Government said: “ Let us see what a few 
■ Indiana chosen by us have to say about our laws.” So a 
fewlndians, chosenby Government, wereadmitted to these 
Assemblies, in order that they might speak in the name 
of the Indians. In 1892, Lord Lansdowne went a step 
further. He said: “ Let us see what a few Indians, 
not chosen by Government, but chosen by the Indians 
themselves, have to say about our laws. ” The Assemblies 
were enlarged, and the Chambers of Commerce, Univer¬ 
sities, Landlords and Municipalities were given the right 
to elect members who were allowed to sit in the Legis- 


In 1909, the Morley-Minto Reforms gave Indians a 
yet greater share in the administration of their country. 
Certain members of the Assemblies continued to be 
appointed by Government, and these were called the 
official members; other members were chosen by the 
people, and these were called the unofficial members. 
In the Imperial Legislative Council there were 27 un¬ 
official members, against 33 official members. But in 
the Provincial Legislative Councils the unofficial mem¬ 
bers were more numerous than the official members. 

In 1917, Government promised to give additional 
power to the Indians. 

In 1918 a first step towards the fulfilment of this 
promise was made by the Montagu-Ckelmsford Report, 
which led to the Government of India Act of 1919. 

Under this Act the Government in India was made 
up of: ( a ) the Central Government, consisting of the 
Governor-General-in-Council (i.e. the Viceroy and his 
Executive Council) and two Legislative Houses—tke 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly; (6) the 
Provincial Governments, consisting of the Provincial 
Executive, subdivided into the Governor-in-Council ( i.e, 
the. Governor and his official colleagues) and the Indian 
Ministers, and the Legislative Council. The Indian 
Ministers were entrusted with a part of the Provincial 
administration, and were little by little to be given full 
Provincial control. 

Indians now played an important part in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country: ( a) in the Imperial Executive 
Council, out of 8 members, there were 3 Indians; in the 
Council of State, out of 60 members, 33 elected mem¬ 
bers ; in the Legislative Assembly, out of 145 members, 
104 elected members; (6) in the Provincial Executive, 
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out of 4 members, 2 Indians; in the Legislative Council 
70 per cent of the members were elected. (The number 
of the members of the Legislative Council varies accord¬ 
ing to the Provinces; in Bombay there are 111 members.) 

The Government of India Act of 1935 (not yet en¬ 
forced) provides for the establishment of the Federation 
of India. 

The Federation is to consist of: (a) the Governors 
Provinces (Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and 
Berar, Assam, the North-West Province, Orissa and 
Sind—eleven Provinces under Governors); ( b) the Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces (British Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Panth Piploda—six in all under Chief Com¬ 
missioners ; (c) the Indian States (who are free to join' 
the Federation). 

The administrative body is to consist of the Federal 
Government and the Provincial Governments. 

The Federal Government looks after the welfare of 
the whole political'union. It consists of: (a) the 
Governor-General, (6) the Council of Ministers, not more 
than ten, (c) the Federal Legislature, subdivided into 
the Council of State and the Federal Assembly, The 
Provincial Government consists of: (a) the Provincial 
Executive (the Governor of the Province and a Council 
of Ministers); (b) the Provincial Legislature (two legis¬ 
lative chambers; the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam—one Legislative 
Assembly in the other Provinces). 

(g) Municipal Government .—Indians have likewise 
acquired full control of the local administration of towns. • 
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(h) Mofussil Government .-The municipal system was 
extended to the mofussil, divided into rural districts 
looked after by a Minor Board, a District Board and a 
District Council; all of them manned by Indians, either 
appointed or elected. At the same time the old system 
of village government by the panchayat is being revived. 

(3) Conclmms .-It is evident that since the year 
1858, when India first came under the Crown, the 
country has made progress in every direction. It has 
enjoyed the blessings of peace among its own inhabitants, 
the yearly revenue has been spent for the good of the 
people, agricultural and industrial works have greatly 
progressed, education has been imparted to many, and 
Indians have gradually been granted a large share in 
the administration of their country. A great national 
awakening has taken place, and though the various 
political parties do not all employ the same means and 
have not the same end in view, they are all at one in 
their zeal for the welfare of India and her advancement 
in every sphere of national life. 


Summary 

(1) Progress and freedom from internal war. 

(2) General Welfare: 

(a) The Revenue is spent for the good of the country 

and its inhabitants,' . 

(b) Irrigation works have greatly promoted India’s 

agricultural prosperity. 

(c) Industrial enterprises of many kinds have been 

successfully established. 

{(I) Trade and commerce have developed with a 
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rapidity and to an extent that no other country 
can boast of. 

(e) Secondary and Higher Education are being im¬ 
parted to an ever-increasing number of stu¬ 
dents) whilst Primary Education has not been 
neglected. 

(J) Indians have been given a share in the govern¬ 
ment of their country, and a number of Indians 
now hold responsible offices, and are able to 
voice Indian opinion. 

Question 

Mention some of the benefits conferred upon India by British 
rule. 

(See Summary.) 



THE END 
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